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A  New  Beginning 


hen  Union  troops  entered 
New  Bern  in  March  1862, 
thousands  of  enslaved  African 


came  James  City,  where  the  freed  people 
could  live.  Many  freedmen  found  work 
constructing  fortifications  for  the  army,  or 


Americans  from  the 
surrounding  country- 
side fled  their  homes 
to  seek  liberty  in  the 
occupied  ciry.  With 
few  possessions  and  no 
guarantee  that  Union 
soldiers  would  treat 
them  fairly,  these  men, 
women,  and  children 
took  great  risks  to 
gain  their  freedom. 
Because  eastern 
North  Carolina  was 
under  Union  control 
early  in  the  war. 
Reconstruction  actu- 
ally began  earlier  here 
than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  South. 


Harper's  Weekly  Magazine,  February  21,  J 863,  in  the  North  Carolina  Collection, 
UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  "Documenting  the  American  South,"  http://doc- 
south.  unc.  edul. 

After  the  Battle  of  New  Bern,  many  formerly  enslaved  people  sought  rehige 
behind  Union  lines.   Even  more  African  Americans  came  to  New  Bern  after  the 
issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
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Union  military  officials 

realized  that  the  formerly  enslaved  people 

needed  food,  shelter,  and  employment. 

Many  formerly  enslaved  North 
Carolinians  helped  achieve  Union 
victory  in  the  Civil  War  and  paved 

the  way  for  the  changes  of  the 
Reconstruction  Era. 


They  created  night  schools,  distributed 
food,  and  helped  lay  out  settlements  like  the 
Trent  River  Camp,  which  later  be- 


even  working  as  spies.  Women  often  did 
laundry,  cooked,  and  sewed  for  the  troops. 
Others  supported  themselves  as  laborers, 
farmers,  fishermen,  domestic  workers,  or 
skilled  craftspeople. 

Some  men  fought  for  their  freedom 
on  the  battlefield.  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  which  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  issued  in  1863,  allowed  for  African 
American  men  to  become  soldiers  in  the 
Union  Army.   Colonel  Edward  A.  Wild, 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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A  New  Beginning 

Continued  from  page  I. 

from  Massachusetts,  came  to  North 
Carohna  in  May  1863  to  recruit  a  brigade 
of  African  American  troops.   In  New 
Bern,  many  men  answered  the  call  to  arms 
and  joined  Wild's  new  "African  Brigade." 
Though  they  had  to  use  secondhand  equip- 
ment and  faced  racial  discrimination,  men 
of  the  African  Brigade  conducted  successful 
raids  against  the  Confederate  troops  and 
also  saw  action  near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

The  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
was  rarely  easy.   However,  many  formerly 
enslaved  North  Carolinians  saw  the  federal 
invasion  of  North  Carolina  as  a  means  to  as- 
sert their  right  to  liberty.   In  so  doing,  they 
helped  achieve  Union  victory  in  the  Civil 
War  and  paved  the  way  for  the  changes  of 
the  Reconstruction  Era.  In  many  ways,  the 
freed  people  and  Union  troops  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  experienced  Reconstruction 
before  most  of  the  South./ 


Vincent  Colyer,  Report  of  the  Services  Rendered  by 
the  Freed  People  to  the  United  States  Army  in  North 
Carolina,  in  the  Spring  of  1862,  After  the  Battle  of 
Newbern  (New  York:  Vincent  Colyer,  1864),  33. 
Hereafter  cited  Colyer. 

Women  and  children  did  a  variety  of  work  for  the 
Union  Army  such  as  washing. 


How  This  Issue  Can  Help  You. . . 


CI 


assroom  iips 

ach  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Living  History  Classroom  has 
been  designed  to  highlight  topics  spelled  out  in  the  North 
Carolina  Standard  Course  of  Study  for  Grades  4,  5,  &  8 

current  objectives.  For  more  information  on  curriculum  standards,  go  to 

www.ncpublicschools.org/curriculum. 


A  New  Beginning 

Fourth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  2.04,  3.02 
Fifth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  4.05,  4.06 
Eighth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  4.02,  4.03,  4.05 

African  American  Studies 
Objectives  4. 02 

Reconstructing  the  Nation 

Fifth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  2.03,  4.05,  4.06, 
Eighth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  4.02,  4.04,  4.05 

African  American  Studies 
Objectives 2.04,  4.03,  4.04 

Abraham  Galloway  - 
An  Indomitable  Spirit 

Fourth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  4.05 
Fifth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  3.01,  4.03,  4.05 


Eighth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  4.04 

African  American  Studies 
Objectives  4. 02,  4. 03 

Reconstructing  Families 

Eighth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  4.05 

African  American  Studies 
Objectives  3. 02,  4. 03 

Lifting  the  Spirit  and 
Improving  the  Mind 

Fourth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  4.02,  4.05 
Eighth  Grade:  Social  Studies 
Objectives  4.04,  4.05 

African  American  Studies 
Objectives  3. 03,  4. 03,  4. 04 
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Reconstructing  Families 


or  enslaved  African  Americans, 
one  of  the  most  horrific  aspects 
of  slavery  was  the  separation 
of  families.  One  man  from 
Greenville,  North  Carolina,  who  grew  up  as 
a  slave  said,  "My  father  was  Lewis  Latham, 
and  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  was  a  baby. 
My  mother  was  Celia,  and  she  was  sold 
away  when  I  was  a  baby.   I  do  not  know  if  I 


When  freedom  came, 

the  first  priority  of  many  formerly 

enslaved  people  was  to  reunite  their 

scattered  families. 

have  any  brothers."   Sadly,  his  story  was  not 
unusual.   Slave  owners  sold  many  people 
away  from  their  closest  relatives.  When 
freedom  came,  the  first  priority  of  many 
formerly  enslaved  people  was  to  reunite 
their  scattered  families. 

Without  telephones,  computers,  or  DNA 
testing,  searching  for  lost  family  members 
was  much  more  difficult  in  the  1860s  than 
it  would  be  today.   Furthermore,  most  of 
the  freed  people  had  little  if  any  money,  and 
even  if  possible,  travel  could  be  dangerous. 
At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  white  southern- 
ers in  many  states  passed  laws  called  "Black 
Codes,"  which  severely  limited  the  rights 
of  the  freed  people.  Many  of  these  codes 
prevented  travel  and  returned  people  to  a 
state  similar  to  slavery. 

The  main  way  to  find  lost  relatives  was 
through  word  of  mouth.  In  New  Bern, 
where  many  African  Americans  gathered 
during  and  after  the  war,  people  would  have 
had  more  chances  to  meet  others  with  po- 
tentially useful  information.  In  some  cities, 
those  who  could  read  and  write  placed  ads 
in  African  American  newspapers  describing 
lost  relatives.  Some  people  untied  their 
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National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 

Many  formerly  enslaved  people,  like  this  couple  from  Richmond,  Virginia, 

chose  to  legalize  their  marriages  after  slavery  ended. 


families  in  other  ways.  Marriage  between 
enslaved  people  was  not  legal.  When 
freedom  came,  many 
couples  who  had  been 
together  for  years  held 
marriage  ceremonies  so 
that  their  partnerships 
would  be  recognized  by 
the  law.   For  the  for- 
merly enslaved  people, 
uniting  families  and 
living  together  was  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits 


When  freedom  came, 

many  couples 

who  had  been  together  for  years 

held  marriage  ceremonies 

so  that  their  partnerships 

would  be 

recognized  by  the  law. 


of  freedom.   However,  for  many  people,  this 
dream  was  hard  to  fulfill./^ 
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Abraham  Galloway-  An  Indomitable  Spirit 


ountless  people  helped  shape  the 
Reconstruction  era  in  North  Carolina. 
One  man  who  emerged  as  a  leader  in 
the  African  American  community  was 
Abraham  Galloway.  The  son  of  an  enslaved  woman 


North  Carolina  Museum  of  History:  wiinv.ncmuseumofJjistory.org 
Galloway  was  an  eloquent  and  convincing  speaker  who  emerged 
as  a  strong  proponent  of  equal  rights  for  African  Americans  and 
women. 

and  a  white  man,  Galloway  grew  up  as  an  enslaved 
brick  mason  in  Wilmington.  At  age  twenty,  he  escaped 
Wilmington  on  a  boat  bound  for  Philadelphia.   From 
there  he  traveled  to  Canada,  where  he  found  work  and 
soon  became  active  in  the  anti-slavery,  or  abolition 
movement. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Galloway  came  back  to  the  South. 
He  served  as  a  spy  for  the  Union  army  and  after  the 
capture  of  New  Bern  became  a  leader  among  the  newly 
freed  people  who  had  gathered  there.  When  white  of- 
ficers began  recruiting  black  soldiers,  Galloway  discour- 
aged fellow  African  Americans  from  volunteering  until 
they  received  equal  pay  with  whites,  compensation  for 
their  families,  and  fair  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  1864,  Galloway  and  four  other  influential  African 


American  men  met  with  President  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
advocate  for  equal  rights  for  the  freed  people.   He  also 
attended  a  National  Convention  of  Colored  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  New  York  and  later  set  up  local 
associations  in  North  Carolina.   He  remained  politically 
active  after  the  war,  leading  a  black  citizens'  organiza- 
tion in  New  Bern,  and  serving  as  delegate  to  a  statewide 
Freedmen's  Convention  in  Raleigh.  In  1868  he  helped 
create  the  new  state  constitution  and  later  represented 
the  Wilmington  area  in  the  state  senate.   Even  though 
he  never  learned  to  read  and  write  he  emerged  as  one 
of  the  most  visible  African  American  leaders  in  the 
state.   Galloway  died  in  1870  of  fever  when  he  was  only 
thirty-three  years  old./ 


In  1868  Galloway  helped  create  the  new  state 

constitution  and  later  represented 

the  Wilmington  area  in  the  state  senate. 


National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 
In  1864,  Abraham  Galloway  traveled  to  Washington  D.C.  where 
he  met  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  advocated  voting  rights  for 
African  Americans. 
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Quilting:  a  Strong  Tradition 

orth  Carolinians  of  many 

bacicgrounds  have  made 

quilts  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Some  of  these  quilts  serve  a 
practical  purpose — to  provide  warmth  on 
a  cold  winter  night.  But  many  quilts  are 
also  made  for  more  sentimental  reasons. 
Often  people  make  quilts  to  commemorate 
a  special  family  event,  like  a  wedding  or 
birth.  Quilts  can  be  a  type  of  family  album, 
with  symbols  and  words  that  tell  a  family's 
history.  Some  people  even  make  quilts  that 
celebrate  special  community,  national,  or 
world  events. 


African  Americans  in  North  Carolina  have 
a  strong  quilting  tradition,  with  features 
unique  from  those  of  other  ethnic  groups. 
Strip  patterns,  large  designs,  and  improvisa- 
tion are  common  in  African  American  quilt 
patterns.  African  American-made  quilts 
often  use  bold,  bright  colors,  especially  red. 
In  terms  of  material,  many  quilts  made  by 
African  Americans  use  non-traditional  and 
remnant  fabrics.  In  modern  quilts,  the  mak- 
ers often  consciously  choose  to  use  these 
elements  as  a  sign  of  their  African  heritage; 
but  in  colonial  times,  they  used  available 
materials. 

Student  Activity:  Either  using  fabric  or 
simply  paper,  make  a  quilt  square  of  your 
own.  What  type  of  material  will  it  be 
made  out  of?  Will  you  use  new  fabric  or 
remnants,  perhaps  from  things  that  were 
important  to  you?  Will  it  be  a  traditional 
pattern,  or  something  you  invent  yourself? 
Will  it  have  writing  on  it?  Pictures?  What 
colors  will  you  choose  and  why?  Would  you 
sew  it  on  a  machine  or  by  hand? 

Teachers;  Have  your  students  write  a 
paragraph  of  1 00  words  or  less  that  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  different  elements  in 
their  quilt  square  and  why  they  chose  them. 
Make  sure  students  write  their  names,  ages. 


Painting  in  the  collection  of  the  North  Carolina  Museiitn  of  History. 

"Quilting  Party"  Women  often  worked  together  on  a  quilt,  making  it  a  social  as 

well  as  productive  activity. 

grades,  and  schools  on  their  paragraphs.  Send  their  explanations  and 
their  quilt  squares  to: 

Living  History  Classroom,  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens,  P.O.  Box  1007,  New  Bern,  NC  28563 

We  will  combine  all  quilt  squares  received  into  a  student  quilt,  and 
publish  the  image  in  the  nest  issue  of  the  Living  History  Classroom, 
due  out  in  August  2007.  Submissions  must  be  received  no  later  than 
July  1,2007./ 


Below:  In  the  collection  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
Detail  ol  quilt  made  by  an  African  American  woman  usine  fabr 


■ic  scraps. 
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Reconstructins  the  Nation 


ost  people  know  more  about  the  four  bloody  years 
of  the  Civil  War  that  ripped  our  nation  apart  than 
they  do  about  the  twelve  years  of  Reconstruction  that 
followed.   In  many  ways,  though,  what  happened  after 

the  war  is  as  important  in  shaping  our  country  today  as  the  war 

itself 


In  many  ways,  though, 

what  happened 

after  The  Civil  War  is  as  important 

in  shaping  our  country  today 

as  the  war  itself. 


Library  of  Congress,  America's  Library  (httpillameri- 
caslibrary.gov/cgi-bin/page.cgi) 
Andrew  Johnson  pushed  for  a  lenient  approach  to 
reconstructing  the  South.  In  1867,  he  was  overrid- 
den and  ukimately  impeached  by  Republicans  in 
Coneress. 


Just  as  we  might  re-envision  and  reconstruct  a  destroyed  build- 
ing today,  from  1865-1877,  Americans  worked  to  reinvent  and 

rebuild  their  war-torn  nation.  At  the  end 

of  the  war,  the  South  lay  in  ruins,  over 
620,000  Americans  were  dead,  and  four 
million  people  had  just  emerged  from 
slavery.  Opinions  about  how  to  bring  the 
country  back  together  varied.   From  1865- 
1866,  President  Andrew  Johnson  tried  to 
return  the  South  to  the  nation  by  forgiving 
all  white  southerners — except  the  very 
wealthy — for  fighting  against  the  Union. 
He  then  allowed  southerners  to  reform 
their  own  state  governments  as  long  as 
they  accepted  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
which  abolished  slavery.  White  southern- 
ers generally  accepted  this  plan,  but  some 
northerners  felt  that  it  was  too  lenient  and 
did  not  protect  the  rights  of  the  formerly 
enslaved  people. 


In  1867,  Republicans  in  Congress  re- 
jected Johnson's  plan  and  took  control  of 
Reconstruction  themselves.  They  sent  the 
military  to  control  the  South  and  prevented 
ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  politicians 
from  voting.  Each  state  had  to  pass  a  new 
constitudon  before  it  could  again  be  part 
of  the  United  States.  These  constitutions 
had  to  allow  African  American  men  to  vote 
and  keep  former  Confederates  out  of  office. 
These  new  rules  allowed  African  Americans 
to  be  elected  to  office  for  the  first  time. 
Sixteen  African  American  men  served  in 
Congress  during  Reconstruction  and  many 
more  served  in  local  and  state  offices.  The 
new  laws  also  extended  aid  to  freed  people 
in  the  form  of  education,  food,  and  other 
assistance. 


/ 


Harper's  Weekly  Magazine,  Nove\ 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  wh  ti 
men  the  right  to  vote.  These  mv.\ 
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16,  1867. 

as  passed  during  Reconstruction,  gave  African  American 
excercising  that  right  for  the  first  time. 


In  the  end,  Republicans'  big  plans  for  Reconstruction  faded. 
Protecting  the  rights  of  African  Americans  in  the  South  proved  to  be 
difficult,  and  many  northerners  grew  tired  of  expending  troops  and 
resources  there.  White  southerners  often  resisted  Reconstruction 
violently  through  groups  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  in  1877,  the 
last  federal  troops  left  the  region.  White  southerners  reclaimed  or 
"redeemed"  their  governments,  and  denied  African  Americans  many 
of  their  new  rights. 


Protecting  the  rights  of  African  Americans 

in  the  South  proved  to  be  difficult, 

and  many  northerners  grew  tired 

of  expending  troops  and  resources  there. 


The  Reconstruction  era  is  still  very  important  to  our  country  today. 
Had  different  decisions  been  made,  the  United  States  might  now  be 
a  very  different  place.   Some  historians  see  Reconstruction  as  a  pe- 
riod where  African  Americans  made  great  progress  in  a  short  period 
of  time.   Others  call  Reconstruction  the  "Unfinished  Revolution" 
and  believe  that  the  laws  and  changes  of  the  period  could  have 
gone  much  further  to  protect  African  Americans  and  transform  the 
South.   In  either  case,  understanding  this  period  in  our  history  is 
essential  to  understanding  our  present  society./^ 


Understanding 

this 

period 

in  our 

history 

is  essential  to 

understanding 

our  present 

society. 


Harper's  Weekly 
Magazine,  August  5, 
1865. 

This  poHtical  drawing 
criticizes  President 
Johnson's  poHcies, 
which  allowed  former 
Confederates  to  vote, 
but  excluded  African 
American  veterans  of  the 
Union  Army. 
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esson  activities  below  assume  that  students  have  some  background  on  emancipation  and 
Reconstruction  following  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 


Activity  I  Primary  and  Intermediate  level 

Freedom  —  Many  Stones,  Different  Realities 
This  activity  is  to  question  the  meaning  of  freedom  as 
perceived  by  enslaved,  free,  and  black  and  white  individ- 
uals. A  brief  character  profile  is  provided  for  each  group, 
and  students  are  asked  to  identify  with  one  character. 

The  activity  can  be  as  simple,  or  as  complex  as  desired  by 
the  teacher.   Begin  with  a  discovery  phase,  allowing  the 
students  to  consider  the  profiles  provided.  Students  can 
work  in  small  groups  and  are  invited  to  use  the  Internet 
or  other  resources  to  learn  about  conditions  that  existed 
for  their  characters  during  the  period  of  Reconstruction. 
Ask  students  to  find  an  illustration  that  represents  their 
character,  giving  a  visual  image  of  the  character. 

Activity  II  Intermediate  Level  Activity 

After  completing  Activity  I,  Gather  a  group  of  students 
to  present  their  view  of  what  freedom  means  to  their 
character.  Acting  as  a  facilitator,  teachers  pose  thought 
provoking  questions  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
input  from  all  students. 

Activity  III  Primary  and  Intermediate  Level  Activity 

Suppose  you  had  the  chance  to  interview  one  of  the 
individuals  described  below.  What  do  you  think  freedom 
meant  to  him/her.  Students  may  write  a  short  essay 
describing  what  freedom  meant  to  their  character. 

Profiles 

Enslaved  African  American  Woman:  fane  Downs 
I  was  born  on  a  plantation  near  Tar  River.  My  master 
raised  my  father  and  he  bought  my  mother.  We  lived 
in  log  houses  with  stick  and  dirt  chimneys.  I  worked 
the  farm,  cutting  corn  stalks  and  tending  to  cattle. 
Sometimes  I  swept  the  yards.  I  never  got  any  money 
for  my  work.  If  you  were  caught  with  a  book  it  meant  a 
whipping. 

My  master  was  too  rich  to  go  to  the  war.  Then  the 
Yankees  came.   I  heard  them  beat  the  drum.   Master  told 
us  we  were  free  but  my  mother  and  father  stayed  on  with 
Master. 


Enslaved  African  American  Man:  Charlie  Baker 
I  belonged  to  Mr.  Charlie  Blount  in  Smithfield  from 
the  day  I  was  born.   He  worked  his  hands  from 
daylight  until  dark  and  we  had  to  tend  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  land.  They  planted  corn,  peas  and 
vegetables. 

I  remember  when  the  Yankees  came  to  Smithfield.  I 
was  glad  to  get  free.   I  was  glad  that  slavery  was  over. 

Free  African  American  Craftsman:  Leander  Green 
My  mother,  Sarah,  belonged  to  a  prominent  political 
family  in  Craven  County  and  my  father  was  a  member 
of  a  socially  prominent  white  family.   I  was  apprenticed 
as  a  tailor  at  the  age  of  twelve.   My  master  allowed  me 
to  work  those  hours  I  could  call  my  own  and  I  was  able 
to  purchase  my  freedom  in  1860.  I  kept  on  working 
and  was  able  to  purchase  Frances  and  our  two  boy's 
freedom.  Once  we  were  free  we  got  married. 

Plantation  Owner:  Allan  Smith 

My  family  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Virginia  to 
increase  our  land  holdings.  We  brought  slaves  with 
us,  but  with  the  increased  land  holdings,  we  bought 
additional  slaves  here.  We  have  found  the  land  here  to 
be  profitable  and  grow  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice.   Our 
greatest  profit  comes  from  naval  stores:  tar,  pitch  and 
turpentine.  The  war  has  ended  and  my  slaves  have  been 
set  free.   My  way  of  life  and  that  of  my  family  has  been 
changed  forever. 

Confederate  Soldier:  fonah  Melton 
I  reside  in  the  western  section  of  North  Carolina.  My 
wife,  Addie  and  I  have  two  sons,  John  and  Luke.  We 
own  only  a  few  acres  of  land,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
provide  us  with  a  good  living. 

I  fought  in  the  war.   I  was  not  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
the  right  to  own  slaves,  for  I  have  never  owned  slaves. 
It  was  a  matter  of  principal  not  to  bear  arms  against  my 
southern  brothers,  as  requested  by  President  Lincoln. 
Those  who  were  enslaved  are  now  free  and  now  I  have 
to  compete  with  them  to  make  a  living./ 
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Lifting  the  Spirit  and  Improving  the  Mind 


nder  slavery,  it  was  generally 
forbidden  for  enslaved  people 
to  learn  to  read  or  for  them  to 
gather  for  their  own  religious 
services.  When  freedom  came,  therefore, 
many  people  were  eager  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion and  to  start  their  own  churches. 
Through  new  churches  and  schools,  con- 
cerned individuals  worked  together  to  lift 
up  African  American  communities. 

In  New  Bern,  freed  people  opened  three 
churches  during  or  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War.  James  Walker  Hood,  a  Reverend 
(later  a  bishop)  in  the  AME  Zion  Church 
came  to  North  Carolina  from  the  North  to 
organize  and  preach  in  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Because  enslaved  people  had  usually  at- 
tended white  churches  or  had  met  secretly, 
having  their  own  places  of  worship  was 
extremely  important.   Under  slavery,  slave 
owners  often  used  religion  as  a  way  to  teach 
obedience  and  hard  work.  With  their  own 
congregations,  African  Americans  could 
focus  worship  in  ways  that  were  more 
relevant  and  meaningful  to  their  own  lives. 
The  churches  provided  community  centers 
for  the  freed  people,  and  through  church 
networks  people  supported  each  other 
and  cared  for  families  and  individuals  who 
needed  extra  help. 

One  way  churches  uplifted  the  commu- 
nity was  by  working  with  other  groups  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  education. 
During  the  war,  the  military  and  govern- 
ment set  up  schools  in  areas  where  the 
Union  Army  had  control.   In  New  Bern, 
Vincent  Colyer,  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor,  established  night  schools  where  more 
than  eight  hundred  people  of  all  ages  came 
to  learn.  Later,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  a 
government  organization  established  to  help 
freed  people  in  the  transition  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  set  up  schools.   Most  teachers 
in  these  schools  were  northern  missionaries 
and  Union  soldiers;  four  teachers  were 


themselves  African  American.  Two  of  the 
new  schools  in  New  Bern  met  in  African 
American  churches.   For  the  freed  people, 
religion  and  education  often  overlapped, 
and  churches  and  schools  provided  a  way 
for  freed  people  to  emerge  from  the  legacy 
of  slavery./^ 


North  Carolina 
Collection,  UNC 
Library,  Chapel  Hill 
N.C,  "Documenting 
the  American  South, " 
http:lldocsouth.  unc.  edul. 
James  Walker  Hood,  an 
Episcopal  bishop,  later 
founded  Livingstone 
College  in  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina. 


Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  June  14,  1862,  in  North  Carolina  Collection, 
UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  "  Documenting  the  American  South,"  http:  I  I  doc- 
south,  unc.  edul. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  began  offering  night  classes  to  the  formerly 
enslaved  people  in  1862.  This  image  shows  men  and  women  gathering  at  his 
headquarters. 
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Additional  Resources 

Books  to  Read 

■  David  S.  Cecelski,  "Abraham  H.  Galloway:  Wilmington's  Lost 
Prophet  and  the  Rise  of  Black  Radicalism  in  the  American  South" 
in  David  S.  Cecelski  and  Timothy  B.  Tyson,  Democracy  Betrayed: 
The  Wilmington  Race  Riot  of  1898  and  Its  Legacy 

■  Vincent  Colyer,  "Report  on  the  Services  Rendered  by  the  Freed 
People  to  the  United  States  Army,  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
Spring  of  1862,  After  the  Battle  of  New  Bern" 

■  Jeftrey  Crow,  A  History  of  African  Americans  in  North  Carolina 

■  Eric  Foner,  A  Short  History  of  Reconstruction 

■  Brenda  Hermence,  ed.,  My  Folks  Don't  Want  Me  to  Talk 
About  Slavery 

■  Peter  Kolchin,  American  Slavery:  1619-1877 

■  Joe  A.  Mobley,  James  City:  A  Black  Community  in  North  Carolina: 
1863-1900 

■  Richard  Reid,  "Raising  the  African  Brigade:  Early  Black 
Recruitment  in  the  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina,"  in  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review  70,  1993:  266-301. 

■  William  Henry  Singleton,  Recollections  of  My  Slavery  Days 

■  Mark  Twain,  "A  True  Story,  Repeated  Word  for  Word 
as  I  heard  It" 

■  Allan  D.  Watson,  A  History  of  New  Bern  and  Craven  County 

Websites  to  Explore 

America's  Reconstruction:  People  and  Politics  after  the  Civil  War 
http://www.digitalhistory.uh.edu/reconstruction/sectionl /sec- 
tion!   intro.html 

Library  of  Congress  Teacher  Resources:  Civil  War  and 

Reconstruction 

http://memory.loc.gov/learn/features/timeline/civilwar/civilwar.html 

National  Archives:  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction:  1850-1877 

http://vyvyw.archives.gov/education/lessons/civil-war-reconstruction. 

html 

PBS  Reconstruction:  The  Second  Civil  War 
http://vyww.pbs.org/wgbh/amex/reconstruction/ 

Places  to  Visit 

Bennett  Place 

4409  Bennett  Memorial  Rd. 

Durham,  NC  27705 

919-383-4345 

http://vyww.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/bennett/bennett.htm 

Bentonville  Battlefield 

5466  Harper  House  Road 

Four  Oaks,  NC  27524 

910-594-0789 

http://vyww.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/bentonvi/bentonvi.htm 


CSS  Neuse  and  Governor  Caswell  Memorial 

2612  W  Vernon  Ave.  (U.S.  70  Bus.) 

PO.  Box  3043 

Kinston,  NC  28502 

252-522-2091 

http://vyww.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/neuse/neuse.htm 

Duke  Homestead 

2828  Duke  Homestead  Road 

Durham,  NC  27705 

919-477-5498 

http://vyvyw.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/duke/duke.htm 

Fort  Fisher 

PO.  Box  169 

Kure  Beach,  NC  28449 

910-458-5538 

http://vyvyw.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/fisher/fisher.htm 

Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace 

PO.  Box  207 

Fremont,  NC  27830 

919-242-5581 

http://vyvyw.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/aycock/aycock.htm 

Historic  Oak  View  County  Park 

4028  Carya  Drive 

Raleigh,  NC  27610 

919-250-1013 

http://vyww.wakegov.com/parks/oakview/default.htm 

Historic  Stagville 

PO.  Box  71217 

Durham,  NC  27722 

919-620-0120 

http://vyvyw.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/do/stavill/default.htm 

North  Carolina  State  Capitol 
4642  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699 
919-733-4994 
http://vyvyw.ncstatecapitol.org 

Somerset  Place 

2572  Lake  Shore  Road 

Creswell,  NC  27928 

252-797-4560 

http://vyvyw.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/somerset/somerset.htm 

Vance  Birthplace 

911  Reems  Creek  Rd. 

Weaverville,  NC  28787 

828-645-6706 

http://vyvyw.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/vance/vance.htm 
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Crossword  Puzzle 


5. 

10 
13 
14 
15 
18 
19 


ACROSS 

3.  The era  lasted  from  1865-1877,  but  actually  started  earlier  in  some  areas  such  as  New  Bern. 

Abraham  Galloway  discouraged  African  Americans  from  enlisting  in  the  army  until  they  were  promised pay. 

The was  a  government  organization  established  to  help  freed  people  in  the  transition  to  freedom. 

In  1867, in  Congress  rejected  Johnson's  Reconstruction  plan  and  took  control  themselves. 

Galloway  was  active  in  the  anti-slavery  or movement. 

When  freedom  came,  many  formerly  enslaved  people  formed  their  own congregations. 

It  was  against  the  law  for  enslaved  people  to  learn  to . 

severely  limited  the  rights  of  the  freed  people 

20.  From  1865-1866,  President tried  to  return  the  South  to  the  nation  by  forgiving  all  white  southerners except  the  very 

wealthy — for  fighting  against  the  Union. 

21.  Freed  women  often  did  work  for  the  troops  such  as  cooking, ,  and  sewing. 

DOWN 

1.    between  enslaved  people  was  illegal 

2.  Abraham  Galloway  met  with  President to  advocate  for  equal  rights  for  freed  people. 

4.  The Amendment  abolished  slavery. 

6.  Some  historians  call  Reconstruction  the  " Revolution." 

7.  After  Reconstruction,  white  southerners  reclaimed  or  " "  their  governments,  and  denied  African  Americans 

many  of  their  new  rights. 

8.  The Army  occupied  New  Bern  from  1862  through  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

9. emerged  as  a  leader  of  the  African  American  community  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

11.  In  addition  to  freeing  enslaved  people  in  the  South,  the Proclamation  allowed  for  African  Americans  to 

become  soldiers. 

12.  In  North  Carolina,  many  African  American  men  joined  Colonel  Edward  Wild's Brigade. 

16.  Union  officials  laid  out  a  camp  for  the  freed  people  near  New  Bern  which  later  adopted  the  name , 

in  honor  of  its  founder,  Horace  James. 

17.  Abraham  Galloway  served  as  a  delegate  to  the Convention  in  Raleigh. 
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Featured  Programs 

t's  not  too  late. . .to  plan  your  spring  or  sum- 
mer field  trip  to  Tryon  Palace!  Contact  our 
group  sales  manager  at  (252)  514-4935  or 
kpierson@tryonpalace.org  to  schedule  your 

group's  visit,  or  check  our  website  for  information  on  the 

following  tours. 

North  Carolina  Begins  Here 

See  where  North  Carolina  began  as  you  tour  North 
Carolina's  first  capitol,  visit  the  kitchen  office,  blacksmith 
shop,  and  stroll  outside  in  the  nationally  acclaimed  gar- 
dens.  Enhance  your  palace  experience  by  visiting  the  New 
Bern  Academy  Museum.   (Grades  K-12) 

Touching  the  Past 

Explore  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  Governor,  his  servants, 
and  the  townspeople  of  New  Bern  in  this  program  that 
combines  tours  of  the  Palace,  kitchen  and  stable,  black- 
smith shop  and  gardens  with  a  hands-on  program  in  the 
Hay  House.   (Grades  3-5) 


The  Making  of  a  State 

Designed  to  connect  21st-century  students  to  the 
American  Revolution,  character  vignettes  bring  stories 
alive  as  students  participate  in  dramatic  interpreta- 
tions while  surrounded  by  the  landscape  and  objects 
of  the  period.   (Grades  6-12) 

Young  Sprouts 

The  Tryon  Palace  gardens  become  your  outdoor  class- 
room as  you  learn  about  history,  math,  and  science. 
Students  join  in  activities  that  include  plant  science, 
garden  design  and  garden  history.   (Grades  2-3) 

Try-On  Old  Times 

Children  tour  Tryon  Palace's  historic  buildings,  meet 
and  interact  with  characters  from  the  past,  and  try 
their  hands  at  colonial  chores  and  games  in  this  tour 
designed  for  student  summer  programs. 
(Grades  K-8)/ 
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Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  and  Gardens 
PO  Box  1007,  New  Bern,  NC  28563 
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